CHEMISTRY   IN  AMERICA
terrible effects that would be produced by its being generally known, he concealed in his writings under the form of an anagram.
In the sixteenth century a new sect of alchemists appeared, who were in search of a medicine that should cure all diseases.
The Arabians, in their treatises on alchemy, had employed that figurative language which is so universal in the East. The agents they used for bringing metals to perfection they called medicines, the imperfect metals sick men, and gold a sound, lively, healthy, durable man. When the Europeans procured translations of these works many of them understood all these figurative expressions in a literal sense, and when in the course of their reading they met with passages like the following from. Geber, "Gold thus prepared cures lepras, cures all diseases," and in which he only meant it would transmute all other metals into gold, they understood it to be a medicine by which all the diseases to which the human frame is liable might be cured.* Such was the origin of a sect of alchemists to whose industry we are indebted for the most valuable accessions to the materia medica.
At the head of this sect of alchemists stood Paracelsus, a name familiar to every chemist. He was born near Zurich in Switzerland, in 1493. From his earliest youth he seems to have possessed all that wildness of imagination which so strongly characterizes his countrymen. The moment he conceived a thing possible, he formed a theory for the performance of it, and then proclaimed to the world he had effected it. As soon, therefore, as he conceived of the possibility of forming a panacea, he commenced his search after it, and emboldened by the success of some of his mercurial preparations he declared he possessed the power of closing forever the door of the tomb.
Having likewise formed an idea of a liquor that should
* Boerha^ve,
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